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FOREWORD 


The speeches which we are about to read were delivered on 
April 3, 1907, in Paris, at an international conference whose 
subject was the relations between syndicalism and socialism (1). 
The aim of the organizers was less to mark the level reached in 
each country by the syndicalist current than to affirm the union 
of new tendencies which, through the variety of national 
backgrounds, seem to be carrying socialism towards a 
renaissance. 

Three orders of ideas can emerge from the observations 
made by the various speakers. It is these indications that we 
would like to briefly highlight. 


I. — If the class struggle is all of socialism, we can say that 
all of socialism is contained in syndicalism, since outside of 
syndicalism there is no class struggle. 

The class struggle implies a total rupture between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie, that is to say between two worlds 
which have an opposite notion of life. It supposes that the 
working class, animated by a permanent spirit of revolt against 
the masters of production and politics, has succeeded in isolating 
itself within its natural frameworks and in creating for itself from 
scratch institutions and an ideology of its own. Only on this 
condition can the socialism of the class struggle conceive of the 
passage from a subjugated society to a free society as realizable. 

Parliamentary socialism—both in its revolutionary and 
reformist aspects—has lived on this illusion that the parties are 
the political expression of the classes and that the latter find in 
parliament the recording mechanism of their respective forces. 
But experience has shown that the parties, far from being the 
tracing of classes, are a heterogeneous mixture of elements 
borrowed from all social categories, and that there is no 
relationship either between the influence politics of the socialist 
parties and the real power of the working class. In fact, 
parliamentary socialism not only did not bring about an 
irreducible split between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, but 


it became one of the constituent factors of the state and one of 
the agents of solidarist action in democracy. 

Anarchist socialism, despite its audacious revolts, did not 
have a clear conception of classes and the class struggle. In his 
ignorance of the things of the economy, he addressed himself to 
all men indiscriminately and directed his main effort to individual 
reform by the illusory process of literary, rationalist and scientific 
education. But the sentimental and abstract negation of the 
principle of authority and of the State is incapable of reducing 
the oppressive form of all the powers of coercion, which can 
only be eliminated by the concrete creations of the revolutionary 
proletariat. It thus happened to many anarchists, intoxicated with 
ideological culture and bookish superstition, to nourish 
themselves unwittingly on the intellectual substance of the 
bourgeoisie and to attach themselves through the community of 
ideas to the world from which they separated by the energy of 
actions. 

Syndicalism, on the contrary, seizes the working class in its 
combat formations. He considers it as the only class which can, 
by the conditions of its life and the affirmations of its conscience, 
renew the world, but on the condition that it remains foreign to 
bourgeois society. It takes the producers into the very framework 
of the workshop and the groups that extend it: unions, 
federations, labor exchanges, etc., and it organizes their revolt 
against the employers’ authority; by denying power and the law, 
by enriching labor institutions with functions, it dislocates the 
state and strips it of its prerogatives; by the strike, by the 
propaganda for the general strike, it destroys, hour by hour, as it 
occurs, the false work of union of the classes which democracy 
pursues; finally, it gives substance to the specific ideas of the 
proletariat, that is to say to that set of legal sentiments born from 
the heart of the struggle and which constitute the basis of the 
new law, of the law of a society without masters. 

The break here is total, the class struggle is perfect. None of 
the traditional values can survive this work of progressive 
destruction. We are really in front of a class which only uses its 
acquisitions and which is carried away by a formidable will to 


power. She intends to be the sole maker of her destiny and to 
have no protector but herself. Where to find more active 
revolutionary force? 


II. — The national milieus most favorable to the 
development of syndicalism are those where historical and 
political conditions allow the greatest revolutionary 
exaltation of the proletariat and its split with the other 
classes. 

It was not a historical accident that gave birth to syndicalism 
in France. There was like a predisposition of the national 
environment. The realization of the full democratic regime, 
which gave the socialist parties free access to power and which 
finally created the people's state, could only open the eyes of the 
proletarians. From the day when they saw the parties which 
advocated revolution incorporated into official society, and from 
the day also when they recognized that democratic government, 
the object of their longest hopes, was identical and similar to all 
governments, in this sense that it in no way modified class 
relations; from that day on, they broke with democracy and took 
refuge in their organizations. But without the revolutionary 
traditions of our country, which make the man of the people 
vibrate at the announcement of any heroic enterprise, 
syndicalism would perhaps not have taken on this warrior aspect 
which maintains its flame and communicates to it such a high 
virtue. And the same can be said for Italy: if syndicalism was able 
to lay down its first roots there, it is because here too we are in a 
very evolved democracy, which has revolutionary origins. 

But there is no dogma that dictates that syndicalism can only 
develop in democracies animated by epic memories. Russia, 
which is at the antipodes of the political organization of France 
and Italy, is already beginning to be agitated by a young 
revolutionary syndicalist movement. It is that here, with still 
another force than in our Latin democracies, heroic traditions 
are alive and are nourished every day by the ups and downs of 
the most tragic of struggles. The working masses are accustomed 


to action and sacrifice, and they are naturally equal to the 
greatest tasks. 

On the other hand, the heavy masses of German socialism 
are not ready for such outbursts. The same reactionary role that 
Imperial Germany plays in modern Europe can be said to be 
played by social democracy in contemporary socialism. It's the 
same dogmatic heaviness, the same fear of all freedom, the same 
fetishism of authority. But, in truth, where did the German 
proletariat get this taste for struggle, without which there is no 
syndicalism? In Germany there are no revolutionary traditions 
capable of communicating to the people incoercible aspirations 
towards independence: everything, on the contrary, in the 
national movement, tends systematically to break the free 
impulse of individuality and to lock into the rigid frameworks of 
a skilfully authoritarian organization. 

This is why we are witnessing the ruin of the ancient 
dictatorship of German social democracy and we are seeing the 
center of influence of socialist thought shift. The focus of life is 
now wherever a young and ardent proletariat claims the right to 
creative action, and it seems to have left forever the country of 
the dead scholastics. 


III. — Syndicalism is devoid of any utopianism, in the sense 
that it subordinates its triumph to a whole set of 
preconditions, and that in the meantime it plays a 
renovating role in the world 

No more dogmas or formulas; no more vain discussions 
about the future society; no more compendious plan of future 
organization; but a sense of struggle which is heightened by 
practice, a philosophy of action which gives first place to 
intuition, and which proclaims that the simplest worker engaged 
in combat knows more than the most abstruse doctrinaires of all 
schools. 

There is no place in such a conception for utopian 
daydreams which announce the upheaval of society on a fixed 
date. But the producers engaged in the syndicalist struggle 
instinctively know that no change will be accomplished outside 


of their will and their organization, and that the spontaneous 
creations of life will always be richer than the most marvelous 
inventions of system manufacturers. It is enough that the warrior 
faculties of the proletariat are constantly kept awake and that it 
never loses the adventurous energy which makes conquerors. 

By this exaltation of the living forces of the working class, by 
this appeal to the most moving feelings of the human person, 
syndicalism restores to socialism the civilizing role which it had 
lost. Wherever new ideas have appeared, it is like a rejuvenation 
of socialist thought and like a clear awakening after a dogmatic 
slumber. This breath of new spring must give confidence to the 
socialists who, without hoping too much, do not despair. 

Hubert LAGARDELLE 


SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM IN ITALY 
By ARTURO LABRIOLA 


Citizens, 

To fully understand the value of syndicalism within 
international socialism, one must not lose sight of the fact that, as 
in all social movements, socialism has an essential side and an 
accessory side, and that it often happens that the accessory ends 
up prevailing over the essential. 

Socialism is a mass movement. This movement may well 
develop underground and historically take the form of 
conspiracy. But, precisely because it interests the masses, either 
it comes to crown democracy, or else it uses the same means of 
action as democracy. there is no need to recall that the same 
facts which engender or represent democracy give rise to 
socialism. 

Socialism is going through a critical moment. It seems to him 
that his fate is linked to that of democracy, and that he can only 
live within democratic institutions. Universal suffrage, 
parliamentarianism, pressure on the public powers, agitation of 
public opinion, considered as expressing the feelings of all 
citizens, finally conquest of the State, seem the legitimate 
manifestation of socialist action. 

But, in reality, socialism is not a derivative of democracy. 
The most that can be said is that they both derive their origin 
from the same historical situation and that it engendered them 
simultaneously. Democracy had as its object the joint and 
solidaristic action of all citizens within the State; socialism aims 
at the distinct and separate action of a group of producers inside 
the workshop and on the terrain of economic antagonisms, in 
order to radiate from there outside and invest the State. 

The socialist, of course, does not exclude ‘he citizen; and 
that the state was considered historically as an organ destined to 
represent economically preponderant interests, this in no way 
prevented the attempt to make its action less burdensome and 
less hostile. Socialism therefore became democratic in addition, 
in the sense that at certain times it abandoned the sphere of 


production to take an interest in questions which no longer 
concerned the workers as producers, but as citizens. it happened 
that democratic action very quickly appeared to the 
representatives of socialism to be gentler and more smiling than 
class action properly so called, whose specific terrain is the 
workshop, and the organ, the trade union, a substitute for the 
workshop. And the socialist party became a democratic party like 
the others, preoccupied solely with parliamentary struggles and 
electoral cooking, and conducting the economic struggle only 
insofar as it could serve to strengthen its electoral position. 
Cooperation itself, however prosaic and coldly economic it may 
appear, was considered a mere wheel in the electoral chariot of 
the party. Socialism became a social democracy, that is to say a 
phenomenon which has not failed to excite the sweet hilarity of 
this prosaic economist who was called Karl Marx. 

Likewise in theory. Socialism no longer sought to investigate 
the causes which sharpen the antagonism between the working 
class and the capitalist class and harden the working class against 
the capitalist class. The socialist doctrine became either a new 
romantic variation on the future destinies of humanity "in the 
fraternity of work" (Renard, Jaures, Atlanticus, Merlino, etc.), or a 
search for the causes which make social solidarity grow and thus 
prepare a regime in which murderous competition between men 
will cease (here we should mention all the socialist intellectuals 
from the various parts of the world). The doctrine of class 
opposition and antagonism was either completed or negated by 
the doctrine of class collaboration. Needless to add that this 
could not fail to strike sterility in socialist theory: we see by this 
how much an ordered and rational series of ideas can be upset by 
another series which comes to get in the way. 

And that is how socialist literature has become such an 
uninteresting thing. 

Socialism, as a movement, has become, as a result of these 
facts, a simple parliamentary machinery at the service of a few 
politicians. As a doctrine, a variant of the solidarism of Spencer 
and Auguste Comte, a buffoonish appendage to the already 
rather buffoonish positivism of the official scientists, or an insipid 


commentary (German specialty) on the smallest bits of double- 
meaning sentences that even a giant of thought , like Marx, can 
blurt out. 

It was only with Georges Sorel that we began to breathe in 
an atmosphere of truly high and free thought. As an Italian and a 
humble student of economics, this is a statement I feel compelled 
to make. 

Fortunately, and as always happens, facts have taken on the 
task of correcting the errors of men. Ever since socialism began 
to become electoral, it has become more and more evident every 
day that between the electoral successes of socialism and its real 
progress there is no correlation. In all the countries where there 
is an electoral system, the Socialists have made a place for 
themselves in Parliament. In several countries even, they either 
removed some ministerial portfolio, or they supported the 
ministry with their votes, thus assuming the direct responsibility 
of the government. Where they could not join the majority of any 
ministry or enter the government, they showed a mad desire to 
do so and a great anger that their adversaries did not believe in 
the loyalty of their intentions. 

What did the apostasies, compromises and ministerialist 
transactions of socialism lead to? Never did socialist society seem 
so far from its realization as when the socialists approached 
power. If the "conquest of power" is the fact for a few socialists to 
set foot where previously only bourgeois were to be 
encountered, it must be said bluntly that the conquest of power is 
a riotous rejoicing. The socialists who succeeded in taking the 
ministerial seats did no more and no less than their bourgeois 
predecessors. And it is quite useless to seek oratorical effects in 
denouncing the contradictions existing between their ministerial 
practice and the principles of socialism, which they themselves 
spread at the time when they had not yet succeeded in becoming 
members of the government or of the government majority. Let's 
not say either that what happened here will not happen there. 
First of all, the fact is very general: it has been observed in 
France, Switzerland, Italy and New Zealand. The German 
socialists boast of wanting to do otherwise and of not having 


compromised themselves yet; but for that they must give thanks 
to the Kaiser and his entourage, people of a metal a little more 
resistant than the socialists of their country. A single exception is 
to be made in favor of the Russian socialists—and not all of them. 
The poetry of the Revolution and the golden flame of heroism 
that surrounds their present life with a nimbus of glory prevents 
us, whose eyes are accustomed to uglier realities, from fully 
understanding their tactics. 

Then came the electoral defeats. They in turn demonstrated 
that between the electoral movement and socialism there is no 
connection. Then the parliamentary pochade and the ministerial 
ballet finished showing that, really, socialism is something other 
than democracy. 

Two propositions then appeared in all their obviousness, 
propositions which syndicalism had already deduced from the 
general statement of socialist doctrine: 

1. The party, an essentially political and democratic machine, 
is something other than the class; 2. The development of 
socialism takes place by a path other than the parliamentary and 
democratic path. 

If you look closely, all the syndicalism is there. 

It is fourteen or fifteen years since the socialist party made 
its triumphant appearance in Italy—modeled on the pattern of 
German socialist democracy. Northern Italy, where there is a 
very intense capitalist life, was prepared to welcome it. The 
proletariat of the large cities, already organized on the 
professional ground, immediately constituted the most resistant 
nucleus of the new party. It had hitherto remained in tow of 
political democracy; but, at more than one sign, he had shown 
his will to free himself from this troublesome tutelage, and 
already with the Workers' Party—spontaneous creation of the 
working classes of northern Italy—if he had committed himself, 
although still with some hesitation and many hesitations, on the 
road to international socialism. 

Many intellectuals, whom the miserable conditions of our 
country kept far from profits and places, and whom the subtle 
vivacity of mind common to the southerners made more easily 


accessible to new ideas, contributed to give credit, by their 
action, to the new party. Where the conditions were not 
favorable to the development of a socialism resulting from the 
antagonisms proper to an industrial and capitalist society, as in 
southern Italy, the misery of the masses constituted the terrain 
on which socialism, by many of its generalizations and some of its 
promises, could easily prosper. 

The beginnings were splendid. The party proudly and widely 
displayed its entire flag. The battle cry was: collectivism and class 
struggle. 

The government was afraid, the ruling classes were afraid. 
Crispi persecuted us cruelly. In 1894, an emergency law was 
forged against the socialist party. The revolts of 1898 were 
drowned in blood. Milan was cannonaded. The socialists 
populated the prisons and the roads of exile. And our electoral 
successes could no longer be counted, although Italy did not 
have universal suffrage, but an electoral system which confers 
the vote only on those who, being over twenty years old, justify 
knowing how to read and write. 

Quickly, as is customary in Italy, things changed. The 
revolver shot with which Bresci rid Italy of King Humbert 
produced a notable change in Italian policy. The new king took a 
democratic attitude. 

After the brief parenthesis of a feverishly conservative 
government of Saracco, Zanardelli, a doctrinaire of advanced 
democratic liberalism, was called to power and, in a few weeks, 
established in Italy a regime of almost complete public liberty. 
The government professed strict neutrality in the disputes 
between capital and labor; Giolitti, then simple Minister of the 
Interior, attacked, in his parliamentary speeches, in the name of 
the government, the selfishness of the owners and made the 
apology of the workers' organizations. 

The extreme left was disarmed. It entered en bloc into the 
ministerial majority. The socialist group, including Ferri, showed 
the most enthusiastic support for the new ministry. After 
Zanardelli's death, Giolitti, now President of the Council, offered 
Turati a portfolio in the new cabinet, and if Turati refused, it was 


not for reasons of principle, but only out of personal 
convenience and party expediency; the socialists continued to 
support the new ministry. 

As for those who had imagined that the party would blame 
the conduct of its parliamentary group, they had to admit that 
they were mistaken. The party launched general declarations full 
of the fiercest radicalism, but it did not hesitate to approve its 
deputies. We then see once again that the most intransigent 
declarations of principle do not constitute a barrier to the 
compromises of practical life. The party confined itself to 
examining whether its importance and its political force were 
growing, and as, indisputably, they were reinforced by the 
alliance with the power, it took the side of the deputies. He 
accepted parliamentary ministerialism and electoral alliances 
outside parliament. 

So we, who belonged to the extreme faction, said we 
recognized that the culprits were not the individuals. The spirit 
of compromise and the politicantism were not the result of the 
personal influence of the Turati or the Bissolati. The party, being 
an exclusively political organ, was necessarily inclined to 
compromise, to compromise. We understood that socialism can 
preserve its class spirit only on the condition of shutting itself up 
in class organizations. We no longer saw in the party anything but 
an accessory and subordinate organ of the class struggle, useful 
for certain determined tasks, but incapable of embodying the 
revolutionary aspirations of the proletariat. The interests of the 
party not coinciding with those of the class, we understood how 
the party could become, at a certain moment, an obstacle to the 
development of the class itself. We saw the need to confirm the 
class struggle, taken in its most general and most revolutionary 
meaning, in the autonomous trade unions (unions) and to leave to 
the socialist party the representation of certain electoral and 
democratic interests of the working class. . 

This is how Italian syndicalism was born. 

We made extensive use of the experiences and teachings of 
the General Confederation of Labor, and, within the limits of the 
possible and with the necessary temperaments suggested by the 


requirements of the environment, we attempted to transplant 
into our country the principles and tactics of revolutionary 
syndicalism. The general strike of 1904 - an example almost 
unique in Europe (if we except, of course, Russia) of discipline, 
cohesion and revolutionary feeling in the proletariat - showed 
the degree of diffusion acquired in our country by syndicalism. 

I will conclude quickly. 

We syndicalists willingly proclaim ourselves the heirs of 
official socialism, not, of course, in the sense that we want to 
replace the socialist party or take away its electoral clientele (we 
know very well that the more it becomes a democratic party, the 
greater will be its political successes), but in the sense that we 
have preserved its spirit, its original tendency and its traditions. 

We have neither dogmas nor ready-made ideals. The only 
reality that we recognize is the existence of the class struggle. 
The only goal we set ourselves is to deepen this reality as much 
as we can. The tactical methods we use in different countries are 
precisely inspired by the need to deepen the class struggle. Of 
the choice and application of these methods, local experience 
and the skill of the leaders of the proletariat alone must decide. 

The development of the class struggle bears in germ the 
autonomous constitution of the working class, as a class distinct 
from all the others. Now, the autonomous constitution of the 
working class means for us a working class which does not need 
to seek outside itself the rule of production and exchange and 
the principle of social conduct. Our ideal of the autonomous 
workshop derives from the very fact of the class struggle, which 
separates the worker from the rest of society and makes him the 
master of his own destiny. It is therefore not a "future city" that 
we are building, but we are content to foresee the final result of a 
movement which is being actualized today. Naturally, it matters 
little to us how this ideal will be realized. 

In syndicalism, there is no place for Byzantine quarrels about 
the concentration of property, the increase in misery, the end of 
catastrophic crises or not. We limit ourselves to saying that where 
there is a capitalist factory, there is the possibility of unionism 
and the possibility of workshops without masters. But we add 


that this ideal can only be attained when the working class is 
morally and intellectually strong enough to assume the functions 
hitherto performed by the bourgeois class, and materially 
powerful enough to overthrow this organization of force which 
protects the capitalist factory. and which is called the state. 

The Socialist Party, insofar as it participates in the life of the 
present institutions, becomes for these institutions, an element of 
conservation. He cannot enter the ministries or be part of the 
parliamentary majorities without defending the State. Moreover, 
experience shows that there are no worse reactionaries than the 
socialists, as soon as they come to power. That, by this 
participation in the life of the present institutions, socialism 
contributes to democratizing them, and, consequently, to making 
them less burdensome for the proletariat, this is the 
advantageous side of the action of the socialist party, and this is 
the reason why I remain, in spite of everything, in this party, in 
Italy; and, as long as its "principles" remain theoretically identical 
to ours, we have no reason to withdraw from them. But it is also 
indisputable that the more the democratic action of the socialist 
party develops, the more it will come into contradiction with the 
revolutionary demands of the workers’ movement, that is to say 
with its own theoretical principles. 

Our work, ours, is, by transfusing these "principles" within 
the workers' unions, transformed into organs of the integral class 
struggle, to make them pass into daily practice and save them 
from the inevitable putrefaction to which official socialism 
condemns them. 

Syndicalism, in a few years, has become an international 
movement, and thereby it has revealed its strength. 

Unquestionably, socialism is entering a second and more 
decisive phase. It was the rise and development of the General 
Confederation of Labor that gave this phase its specific character 
and inaugurated the new history of the socialist movement — no 
offense to the vestals of official and political socialism! (2) 


SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 
By ROBERT MICHELS 


Citizens, 

If I wanted, at this moment, to take my friend Labriola as a 
model once again, I would speak to you in my mother tongue, as 
he spoke in his. But I am convinced that, in spite of everything, 
you will prefer my poor French to the purest German, and I ask 
you in advance for your indulgence. 

Yesterday, the newspapers announced that an international 
interview brought together M. Tittoni, Minister to the King of 
Italy, and M. De Bülow, Chancellor of the Emperor of Germany. 
Tomorrow, the few sheets that will take care of our meeting this 
evening will note that there was another international meeting, 
more humble and more modest, held in Paris with citizens 
Labriola (from Italy), Michels (from Germany), Kritchewsky (from 
Russia), and Griffuelhes and Lagardelle (from France). And, 
between these two manifestations, it is perhaps not the one that 
appears the greatest that is the newest. We are not doing 
anything here comparable to the mischievous work of diplomacy, 
and we are not coming to throw new water into the old barrel of 
the Danaides. But we seek which young tendencies awaken the 
thought of international socialism and must make more effective 
the revolt of the proletarians of all the countries against capitalist 
exploitation. 

And really, there is nothing in this revolutionary 
internationalism which resembles the diplomatic meetings of the 
bourgeois gentlemen of our various countries, because if they 
meet, in the name of their respective bourgeoisies, it is either to 
ally themselves against other bourgeoisies, or to deceive each 
other. It is, in fact, the role of the bourgeoisie to have to fire on 
both sides at once: on the one hand against the other rival 
bourgeoisies, and on the other hand against its workers. The 
struggle of the proletariat is simpler. All its blows are directed 
against universal capitalism, and it sets up its red International 
against the yellow International of its masters! 


This is why I am happy to speak this evening, with my 
comrades from other countries, in front of some members of this 
French proletariat, which is the living example of eternal youth 
and whose idealistic and searching enthusiasm is still paving the 
way for the rest of the international proletariat. And let me tell 
you right away what, for me, as I have had the opportunity to 
write elsewhere, is above all admirable in the new form of 
socialism brought about by French syndicalism. It is to have, in a 
clear and pure way, found the expression of the socialist goal, so 
to speak, last. This is the great merit of the new current. It 
separates itself from the traditional conception of political 
socialism in that it intends to make the workers' movement not 
only a movement for everyone, as it currently is, but a purely 
proletarian movement, in other words, in that he wants to restore 
to the movement for the emancipation of the proletarian class its 
class character. But it differs much more clearly from the trade- 
unionism of the English and from the neutralist theory of the 
German trade unions, in that it does not think that it represents a 
movement for all workers pure and simple either. Its importance 
is the grandiose union of the idea with the class. It relies solely 
on the class which, through the dynamic forces of its class 
egoism, the weight of its numbers and the supreme law of its , 
may be able to resolve the theme that imposes itself on modern 
socialism; but he also sees as his first duty to raise the masses to 
the consciousness of their class mission. Syndicalism, finally, is 
not only proletarian, it is also revolutionary socialist. 

If I am happy to salute the growth of the new socialism in 
France, I unfortunately see few symptoms of such a renaissance 
in my country, Germany. Today, being German is not a title of 
nobility. The fact of being born in Germanic soil no longer gives 
the right to hold one's head high. The days of Goethe and 
Schiller, and those of the philosophers, those of that Kant above 
all who vibrated at the breath of your democratic Revolution, are 
well past. There is nothing left with us today but a venal science 
and an enslaved thought, which does not suspect what it is to be 
independent and free. I have no hesitation in admitting it: since 
Russia in revolt began to shake off the yoke of despotism, 


Germany has fallen to the rear of civilized nations. We are not 
even dominated by the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie, 
the typical class of the capitalist system, but by half-barbaric 
hordes of squires, surviving expressions of a pre-capitalist and 
feudal regime: the Germany of today. today still resembles, 
mutatis mutandis, the France of the old regime. 

Also, despite its three and a half million socialist votes, 
Germany weighs on Europe like a perpetual threat of war or 
reaction. We live there in a police regime, which would be 
unbearable for freedom-loving men. Even the palest of our 
reformers, even those who openly advocate a Tolstoyan 
resignation in the face of the blows dealt to the working class and 
to socialism by our government, even these are kept outside the 
law and official society! And you know how Poles are treated in 
Prussian Poland; how access to our universities is forbidden to 
socialist professors; how our students cannot, on pain of being 
expelled from the schools, show sympathy for our ideas; how 
religious practices are imposed in education, etc., etc. 

Against this oppressive Germany we revolt, the rest of us, in 
the name of oppressed Germany, of workers' and socialist 
Germany. And we, to whom the bourgeoisie of our country 
reproaches our anti-patriotism, we can answer that after all our 
socialist action is in a sense "patriotic", since we want to cleanse 
our country of the vestiges of the past. 

But it is here that the difficulty of our task appears. We do 
not have, like you, a revolutionary syndicalism which propagates 
and nourishes the incompressible feelings of freedom. And we 
don't have it, because we miss what created it in you: I mean 
democracy. You can well imagine that I have no illusions about 
the virtues of bourgeois democracy. But for syndicalism to be 
able to develop fully in our country, all political freedoms must 
be won, so that the proletariat, no longer distracted in its march, 
can organize itself revolutionary on its class terrain. 

It is true that it hardly seems that we are moving in the 
direction of political liberties. The recent failures of social 
democracy have proved its inability to act in this direction on the 
restricted terrain of parliamentarism. And there is something like 


an inner contradiction there. This party, which is numerous and 
strongly organized, does not dare to approach revolutionary 
tactics, such as the general strike, precisely because the general 
strike is an essentially working-class idea and it is afraid of 
alienating from it the popular classes which yearn for democracy. 
It is this fear which explains his timidity, his love of large 
numbers of voters, his aversion to any direct action which would 
more or less recall revolutionary syndicalism. And even more 
than this fear, what paralyzes social democracy, what distances it 
from any male effort, from any heroic act, is, as I have so often 
repeated in my articles on the Socialist Movement, this 
bureaucratic, hierarchical and heavy organization which the 
German proletarians value so highly and which every socialist 
must value so lowly. Certainly, this organization is strong. in a 
country where initiative does not count, where the great masses 
form vast mechanical and rigid organizations, where everything is 
militarized and bureaucratic, the workers have followed the same 
path and taken the same training as the other classes. This is 
what explains why there is nothing comparable to the socialist or 
union bureaucracy except the official bureaucracy, in terms of 
perfection and complexity. Modern Germany is a mold from the 
imprint of which all its component parts are fashioned: 
everywhere, it is the same accomplished regularity, the same 
hard work for the object to which one is attached, the same 
fidelity, the same discipline. In truth, we understand how our 
labor organization has become, from a means that it should have 
been, an end in itself, a machine that is being perfected for its 
embellishment and not for the services it could have rendered. 
To tamper with this centralized and cumbersome organism 
would, in the eyes of the German socialists and workers, be a 
criminal act. Unfortunate! They do not see that on this ground 
the organization of the State will always be more powerful than 
their own, whatever the time they have taken to build it and 
whatever care they take to fortify it. 

You feel that, in such an environment, there is hardly any 
place for syndicalism, direct action, the general strike. 
Democratic concerns on the one hand, and the organization's 


love of organization and purely parliamentary tactics on the 
other, are not exactly favorable to the various modes of 
revolutionary workers' action. Not to mention that the "well- 
mannered" character of our masses, anxious to copy the "good 
manners" of the peaceful bourgeoisie, can hardly produce a 
psychology of moral revolt and a sense of brutal class opposition. 

However, and although there is not yet really a revolutionary 
syndicalist movement in Germany, social democracy, too, is 
going through a difficult and perilous crisis. What path, she asks 
herself, should we take? Will it go openly towards pure and 
simple reformism? But German life is not ripe for such a clear-cut 
conception, which, of course, has all the wrongs on the socialist 
side, has no reason on the democratic side: an evolutionary 
political theory has no place in a middle of cesarean absolutism. 
Will she boldly go down the revolutionary path? But Social 
Democracy is too much a slave to the prejudices of its “glorious 
tactics”. Will it therefore always be what it is today: a verbal and 
cowardly socialism, with redundant phrases and flattened action? 
Day-to-day socialism, down to earth, without ideas and coherent 
practices? But if this is so, social democracy will remain eternally 
inferior to its historical task and will never democratize the 
German environment. Because such a work requires other efforts 
than the election of a few more or less socialist deputies and the 
piling up, in coffers every day more swollen, of the big pennies of 
the workers? The present tactics of the Social-Democracy, 
indecisive, prudent, legalistic and parliamentary, can only 
prolong the reigning system and arrest the rise of the young 
forces. 

This is the crisis. It is the impossibility of living up to its role 
that drives social democracy into the impasse in which it 
struggles. And, such as the terms are posed, one does not see any 
immediate exit. But, you will tell me, if there is no syndicalism in 
Germany, aren't there at least syndicalists? Certainly there are. 
But they count for little compared to the 1,300,000 workers 
incorporated into the reformist unions. What can the 15 to 
20,000 “localists” who more or less follow the example of your 
General Confederation of Labor, and the few young men who, in 


the social democracy, have been touched by the new ideas? 
These are only embryonic movements, barely perceptible yet, 
without effective influence on the organized masses, and, when 
they are in the socialist party, at most tolerated by it. And their 
action is all the more limited in that in Germany the leaders of 
the socialist or labor movement, the Bebels and company, enjoy 
the unlimited confidence of the proletariat, which supports them 
passively and obeys them blindly. Of course, I don't mean to 
slander them. A past like Bebel's doesn't allow me to. But, this 
reservation made, I can well say that their authority is bad, 
because it is leading German socialism to its ruin! 

What then is the present task of syndicalists in Germany? 
Perhaps the example of our comrades in Italy, who act in the 
socialist party as in the most propitious milieu, recommends 
itself in preference to us. But it doesn't matter. What is 
immediately imposed on us is a work of negation and 
destruction of traditional errors. We must not miss a single 
opportunity to demonstrate to the German proletariat the 
parliamentary and doctrinaire error in which it is committed. we 
must repeat to him at all times that the revolutionary class 
struggle, while assuring him practical and immediate conquests 
more quickly and better than political compromises, will give 
him that revolutionary idealism which alone can lead him to 
victory. Such is our duty, to us German syndicalists, and it is by 
drawing inspiration from your courageous action, comrades of 
France, that we will be able to proclaim quite loudly that in 
Germany, as everywhere, socialism will be reborn only through 
syndicalism! 


SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM IN RUSSIA 
By Boris KritcHEWSKY 


Citizens, 

Comrade Labriola told you how, in Italy, the excesses of 
socialist parliamentarism gave birth to a revolutionary syndicalist 
movement. Comrade Michels explained why in Germany there is 
still no revolutionary syndicalism. In my turn, I will try to say why 
in Russia, in a country in so many points of view more backward 
than Italy or Germany, we are nevertheless already witnessing a 
nascent trade unionist movement which has great chances of 
coming. 

It is obviously not from the excesses of socialist 
parliamentarism that Russian syndicalism was born. You know 
very well that over there there is not even reason to complain of 
the excesses of simply bourgeois parliamentarism... How is it 
then that, under such conditions, revolutionary syndicalism was 
able to take birth? 

First of all, syndicalism, a new form of socialism, is like the 
old form of socialism. It is therefore not necessarily linked to 
such specific conditions of a given country. Like party socialism, 
it can and must take on various aspects in relation to the 
conditions of the environment, with this difference however that, 
in the future, international syndicalism, having reached maturity, 
will doubtless form in the different countries , a unity of 
conception and method much greater than that of party 
socialism. 

In order to be born, Russian syndicalism did not need to be 
preceded by a parliamentary period of socialism. We can say that 
it goes back, in germ, to the very beginnings of the workers' 
movement in Russia; that it was, consequently, the first form of 
our revolutionary movement as a mass movement. Because 
before our revolutionary movement was only a fiction of small 
circles of propagandists or conspirators. It was, in fact, the 
struggle of the working masses which gave the Russian 
revolutionary movement a new orientation and thus changed its 
destinies, hitherto uncertain. This is why Russian syndicalism, 


which has only just begun as a specific tendency of the workers' 
movement, can nevertheless already claim a historic role. 

From the great strikes of the textile workers in Petersburg in 
1895 and 1896 up to the revolutionary general strike in October 
1906, it was a kind of spontaneous syndicalism which formed the 
most powerful element of revolutionary action in Russia. And, 
despite everything that has happened since, it is still the general 
strike of 1906 which remains until now the living source of 
energy for all that rises up against tsarism. If the Russian 
government has not yet dared, as I speak, to put out that 
flickering little flame that is the Duma, we are still indebted, in 
the last place, to the gigantic display of proletarian energy in 
October 1905. And I would add that the revolutionary role played 
by the general strike in Russia is all the more significant and 
promises all the more for the future since this form of workers' 
action has always been, in Russia as elsewhere, rejected, flouted. 
by the vast majority of old-fashioned socialists. This clearly 
proves that the specific method of action of revolutionary 
syndicalism has deep roots in the very terrain of the workers' 
movement in Russia. 

The role of the proletariat in the Russian revolution is in fact 
confused with that of syndicalist action. This is why Russian 
syndicalism, in order to take off, does not need to wait for party 
socialism to have said its last word. 

Moreover, in a revolutionary period, all demands, all 
tendencies mingle and collide, seeking to clear a path, to impose 
themselves. This is as true for tendencies of socialist action and 
organization as for political and social demands in general. The 
Russian revolution is not and cannot be a simple repetition of 
previous political revolutions, since, without speaking of other 
capital differences, it is surrounded by an international 
atmosphere of facts and ideas much more advanced than that of 
the revolutions past. Already the great revolutions of the West 
have given rise to ideas and tendencies which anticipated - and 
greatly anticipated - the evolution to come. This is one more 
reason why the Russian revolution, at the beginning of the 20th 
century, should not dwell on simply copying what was done in 


the stages of evolution which preceded it by half a century. 
Likewise, the Russian proletariat, acting in the international 
atmosphere of contemporary socialism, cannot linger simply to 
repeat, for its own action, all the earlier stages of the socialist 
movement. He can and must leapfrog. The revolutionary 
syndicalism of France and Italy is there to help it, to show it the 
path which, moreover, it has already begun to travel 
spontaneously, by an instinctive thrust of its collective will. 

It must be added that the proletariat has already succeeded 
somewhat in imposing its own will on the socialist parties of 
Russia. And it is a tribute to be paid to the Social-Democratic 
Party of Russia: it did not balk too much against the thrust of the 
proletarian will, it has, in recent years, ended up bending to the 
teachings that have come to him from below. But this is obviously 
not the ideal, this continual conflict between the impulse from 
below and the direction from above. Impulse and direction must 
merge, become identical. 

Now, this identification can only be realized in and through 
revolutionary syndicalism. 

Of course, no socialist party seeks to separate itself from the 
proletariat. On the contrary. But, despite everything, the party 
organization necessarily remains, by definition, an organization 
solely representative of such and such a class, an organization by 
intermediary, by delegation. And then, it is also a socially more or 
less mixed organization. Hence, in the long run, inevitable 
conflicts between the party and the class represented by it. 
Revolutionary syndicalism, on the other hand, is the direct 
organization of the proletariat, and of the proletariat alone. It is 
nothing other than the autonomous organization of the working 
class itself, which has reached maturity. 

I indicated, at the beginning, the necessity and the possibility 
for revolutionary syndicalism to adapt to the conditions of the 
national milieu. For Russian syndicalism, this means, first and 
foremost, that it will have to fight for democratic freedoms, as in 
the past, and with all the more energy because this new form of 
socialism needs greater political freedom than earlier forms of 
socialism. And besides, isn't the French syndicalism fighting for 


reforms and that too by means of the pressure exerted on the 
public authorities? Russian syndicalism will therefore not differ 
too much from its elder by leading the good fight for democratic 
freedoms. The struggle for freedom is, in Russia, the equivalent 
of the action of French syndicalism in favor of reforms. But, of 
course, this struggle, Russian syndicalism will carry out with its 
own means, in forms which are its own. 

To conclude, I will give one more reason which gives rise to 
great hopes for the future of syndicalism in Russia. Revolutionary 
syndicalism is not what the general public thinks of it. It is not a 
purely material struggle for material ends. It is, on the contrary, a 
movement impregnated with idealism, drawing inspiration in the 
daily struggle from its final goal, from its ideal. It is a form of 
action which demands and creates enthusiastic devotion to the 
great common cause. 

Well, citizens and citizens, the Russian proletariat, the 
proletariat of all the peoples of Russia has already demonstrated 
to the whole world, by acts of dazzling heroism, that it possesses 
new and inexhaustible sources of idealistic enthusiasm, a 
condition necessary for the development of revolutionary 
syndicalism! 


SYNDICALISM AND SOCIALISM IN FRANCE 
By HUBERT LAGARDELLE 


Citizens, 

In a few months, the Seventh International Socialist 
Congress will meet in Stuttgart, Germany. It is not being a great 
prophet to predict the little relationship that there will be 
between his resolutions and the ideas expressed here this 
evening. You are no more unaware than I am that official 
socialism always revolves in the same circle of formulas and 
remains closed to all new ideas. 

And yet, it would be wrong to conclude that socialist thought 
is dead and that there are no signs of renewal. This evening's 
meeting and the speeches we are to hear testify to the contrary. 
At this time, in all countries, there is a dull work of revising 
traditional ideas, and, in varied forms and with a different 
rhythm, new tendencies are emerging wherever the 
decomposition of old conceptions is accentuated. 

It is from France that the movement started. Labriola, 
Michels, Kritchewsky have all just reminded us of the dominant 
influence of French working-class practice on these currents of 
syndicalist thought which cross their respective countries. And it 
is precisely because both sides, while affirming the international 
value of syndicalism, have highlighted the importance of its 
French forms, that I would like to briefly retrace its genesis. 


I 

French syndicalism was born of the reaction of the 
proletariat against democracy. I do not mean by this that the 
working class dreams of a return to previous political regimes or 
that it ignores the relative superiority of the present regime. I 
simply mean to indicate that what it fights in democracy is the 
popular form of bourgeois domination. 

Ah! no doubt, there is here, in appearance, a paradoxical 
attitude. How can the working class rebel against the ideal 
government of the people by the people? Hasn't democracy 
always been the supreme end of popular aspirations? Certainly, I 


admit that this disaffection of the French workers for the State 
which has become republican, seems to me the culminating fact 
of the history of recent times. 

Where to find the cause? It must be sought in the democratic 
experience itself. The workers of France saw popular power at 
work, and they saw that neither the change in government 
personnel nor the transformation of political institutions had 
changed the essence of the state. The form has been renewed, 
but the content has persisted, and the state machinery still 
remains the same power of coercion at the service of the holders 
of public authority. And it is precisely the disappointment that 
the French workers experienced, in noting the identity of the 
State under the diversity of its forms, which revealed to them the 
true nature of power. From that moment they resolved, not to 
change the government, but to suppress it. This is why, while the 
producers of most other countries blame the insufficiently 
popular machinery of the state for their ills, while they still await 
their salvation from the coming of favorable politicians, the 
proletarians of France, who have exhausted all modes of power, 
revolt against the last and not the least deceitful of its aspects. 

It is by considering this historic lead, which democracy gives 
them over the workers of almost all the other countries, that we 
must judge the political feelings of the militant French workers. 
Ah! I cannot understand too well the difficulties that the 
proletarians of nations with an imperialist or monarchical regime 
have in understanding the extra-democratic side of trade union 
action. As long as the working masses have not obtained political 
equality, universal suffrage, the parliamentary system, they 
struggle without truce or mercy for the conquest of popular 
government, and it is only when they possess it that, being able to 
measure its value, they detach themselves from it. At least, in 
France, it was only when democracy was reached that people 
thought of going beyond it. of course, I do not claim to say — far 
be it from me! — that there is here a law which commands the 
political development of the working class. I confine myself to 
noting that unlike almost all the other Western nations — except 
Italy, and for the same reasons — what enabled the proletariat to 


break with democracy in our country was the very test of 
democracy. 

But what are the facts that more particularly caused this 
divorce? It is at the same time the "parliamentarization" of the 
socialist parties and the advent to power of the democratic 
parties. 

There was great astonishment in socialist circles in June 
1899, when they suddenly learned that a party deputy had just 
entered the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. It was the sudden 
reversal of all the old conceptions. Undoubtedly, the taking 
possession of the central power was the fundamental point of the 
socialist program, but it was a global and collective seizure that 
we had always had in view. Now, here was the conquest taking 
place, outside the rules laid down, by fragmentary and individual 
means. One suddenly perceived, with horror, that the class 
struggle was transformed into class collaboration, the socialist 
opposition into ministerial solidarity, the state of war into a state 
of peace. It was such a disarray of consciences that one would 
have thought oneself at the twilight of socialism. 

It was only the excitement of a first surprise. The 
unexpectedness of the event was mitigated by its repetition. After 
Millerand, Briand; after Briand, Viviani; after Viviani... others will 
come. And what in 1899 seemed an anomaly has now become a 
normal phenomenon of parliamentary life. It seems logical that, 
in a fully democratic regime, all the parties have access to power, 
and that, following the changing play of majorities, their leaders 
succeed one another in government. 

When the militants realized that the penetration of the 
socialists into the state did not change their fate; that class 
relations remained the same; that the organs of coercion, the 
army, the police, the judiciary, the administration, etc., 
functioned as in the past; that, on the contrary, the new power 
had no other aim than to corrupt and enslave the workers' 
organizations; that its industrial policy was only a policy of social 
peace; when all this was clear to the workers' conscience, there 
was a kind of sudden commotion in the proletariat, which 


expressed itself in a double reaction against parliamentary 
socialism and the democratic state. 

First of all, on closer examination, the militant workers 
realized that, as I have just said, ministerial participation was 
basically only the natural consequence of parliamentary 
socialism. It seemed to them no longer a fortuitous accident, but 
indeed the ultimate term of the conquest of public powers, such 
as the socialist parties had practiced it until then. And what 
convictions could have resisted the eloquent demonstration of 
the facts? 

The evolution was too clear to doubt. Ah! Certainly, at the 
beginning, the various fractions had been constituted on 
working-class and revolutionary bases. A workers' party, a class 
party, the socialist party had intended to recruit, at its origins, 
only proletarians, since the proletarians form the only class in 
irreducible opposition of interests with the capitalist order. Party 
of revolution, he had declared to use the electoral action only for 
the propaganda and he had denied the regular use of the 
parliamentary action. 

But these were only youthful dreams dissipated by middle 
age. From a workers’ party, it had quickly become a peoples 
party, encompassing all the exploited classes, whatever their 
place in the whole of production: petty bourgeois, small 
landowners, merchants, intellectuals, civil servants, etc. Without 
taking into account their economic conceptions and their social 
aspirations, he had indiscriminately called to him all the 
malcontents capable of contributing their votes and ensuring his 
triumph. From a revolutionary party, it was naturally 
transformed, and by the same way, into a parliamentary party. 
His first legislative triumph, in 1893, had also been his first 
revolutionary defeat. Henceforth, carried away by the speed 
acquired, it had more and more lost all its own virtue and had 
constituted, in the Chamber, only one more democratic party, 
like all the others. 

It was not only, in fact, the new men, the Jaures and the 
Millerand, the arrivals of radicalism yesterday, it was also old 
militants, like Guesde, the theoretician of the class struggle, who 


had affirmed , from the top of the rostrum, their legalistic faith, 
and gave their support to the ministries of the left. It should not 
be forgotten that, as early as 1895, the government of M. Léon 
Bourgeois had obtained the most systematic support from 
Guesde and his friends. And who still doesn't remember that 
famous vote in which they opposed the repeal of rogue laws to 
save the ministry? Later, the Combes ministry was to push 
concentration even further and unite around it the unanimity of 
reformists and revolutionaries of socialism. Since then, whenever 
the political situation demanded it, the democratic bloc of left- 
wing parties has more or less apparently reconstituted itself. And 
if, as I speak, it is not so, that is due less to the parliamentary 
socialists than to M. Clemenceau. 

These are facts from which the militant proletariat could not 
fail to draw practical conclusions. How could he not have seen 
that the socialist parties, following their regular march, had 
gradually incorporated themselves into the state and had turned 
their backs on all revolutionary activity? If the facts that I have 
just reported were not enough, others were there, more 
convincing still. The policy of social peace, inaugurated by 
Millerand, far from being personal to him, was only the 
implementation of the traditional policy of the socialist party. 
This is a consideration that is too often overlooked. The labor 
councils, the superior labor council, all this legislation which 
aims to bring together employers and workers in joint 
deliberations, but which therefore, more than Guesde and his 
friends, had made themselves, before Millerand, the 
protagonists ? There is not until this draft law on compulsory 
arbitration, which has caused so much ink to flow, whose idea, if 
not the form, was not originally conceived by Guesde himself? 
These errors can no doubt be explained, and I am not 
recriminating against people. In the absence of its own policy, 
the socialist party inevitably had to imitate that of neighboring 
parties. But it is no less true that in this way the double infirmity 
of parliamentary socialism, which, not content with borrowing its 
state mechanism from democracy, also copied its program of 
action, became striking in the eyes of the conscious workers. 


It is understandable that this practical identification of 
democracy and the socialist party was the dominant reason for 
the discredit of parliamentary socialism in working-class circles. 
Really, the militants of the proletariat could have kept their 
confidence in a political party which was no more than a cog in 
the wheel of this democratic state henceforth without prestige in 
their eyes? Because, if there is an invaluable as well as 
unexpected result of the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry, it is indeed 
this hatred of the State that it has given birth to at the heart of 
the organized masses. Who would have believed that these 
workers, who had always instinctively turned, imploring and 
credulous, towards this mystical and providential being called the 
State, would one day declare war on it? All that was needed were 
the shootings in Chalon and La Martinique, labor councils, the 
draft law on strikes, a few "workers' evenings" at the Ministry of 
Commerce, a few tobacco shops given to poor devilish traitors, 
some attempts at bribery of trade union secretaries, so that the 
miracle would take place. 

And it is thus, citizens and citizens, that, freed from all state 
superstition, the conscious part of the working class no longer 
waited for its liberation from the magical intervention of power 
and refused to link its fate to the destinies of the parties. policies. 
I know very well that we can rightly recall that the criticism of 
the state and of parliamentarism had been pushed very far by the 
anarchists and that the latter had in a sense foreseen everything 
that was going to happen. I readily recognize the clairvoyance of 
anarchist criticism, but it would have been powerless, on its own, 
to transform workers’ consciousness so profoundly. The abstract 
negation of the state, the exaltation of pure ideology, the call for 
individual revolt, anti-parliamentary dogmatism, all this was not 
done, in truth, to influence the masses. Now, it is a mass 
movement that is involved, an intuitively felt collective action, a 
spontaneous practical orientation, which experience alone could 
determine. 

In fact, at the same time that it was undergoing the negative 
test of democracy, the proletariat was undergoing the positive 
test of its class action, and it was these two simultaneous and 


contrary experiments that formed its trade unionist education. It 
was improvised agitations, such as that which took place for the 
abolition of paying employment offices, which revealed to the 
working class the full value of its personal effort. Had they 
occurred at another time, not coinciding with his detachment 
from democracy and parliamentary socialism, these incidents 
would perhaps not have taken on this general significance. But 
occurring at the very moment when the masses ceased to hope 
for the benevolence of the State and the intervention of the 
parties, they took on a symbolic value and became the typical 
illustration of any extra-legal movement. 

To return to the example I have just cited, what had 
happened during the agitation against the employment offices? 
Tired of waiting for a ban from the legislative power, which was 
always promised and never carried out, the unions concerned, 
especially those of hairdressers and food workers, had given 
themselves up to violent and repeated demonstrations, which 
had surprised and intimidated the government. Frightened, the 
Combes ministry had quickly tabled a bill which, without losing 
breath, passed, in three days, the Chamber and the Senate. What 
twenty years of parliamentary discussions had not been able to 
do, a few moments' agitation had obtained. 

Need we recall to what degree the lesson of this simple fact 
and others like it has been effective? More and more resolved to 
become the sole architect of its own destiny, the working class 
has, in recent years, definitely taken its own cause into its own 
hands and exerted its influence directly on the state and the 
employers. Ah! I know well that the pressure of the State, which 
always more or less determines a legislative intervention, still 
presupposes, to a certain extent, the belief in the expediency of 
the law, and seems to contradict pure direct action, which 
eliminates any intermediary between employers and the 
proletariat. This is true, no doubt, but it is also in keeping with 
the complex nature of things. Direct action is not a dogma: it 
simply means the willingness of the working class to settle its 
own affairs personally, instead of relying, by delegation and 
mandate, on third parties to intervene in its place. . and whether 


it is against the State, representing the employers, or against the 
employers themselves, it matters little, as long as the proletariat 
acts on its own, educates itself and transforms itself. 

Moreover, it will be enough for me to recall the memory of 
the great recent strike movements, of these formidable mass 
uprisings, of these tumultuous agitations which took place almost 
everywhere in France, to show in what sense the proletariat 
intends above all to use its direct action. And this general 
mobilization of May 1, 1906, which so greatly terrified the power 
and the bourgeois class, what was it if not the most 
demonstrative manifestation of the desire that the producers 
now have to conquer themselves, by wresting it from their 
bosses, the eight-hour day? 

So, this is how, in France, two contrary principles of action 
have come into conflict: indirect action, which is the principle of 
democracy and its substitute, parliamentary socialism, and which 
substitutes the representative for the represented; and direct 
action, which is the principle of syndicalism, and which, 
eliminating the intermediary, retains only the interested party. 

There followed, in socialist ideas, a revolution of which it 
now remains for me to trace in a few words the terms. 


I 

The notion of class struggle, which is the beginning and the 
end of socialism, first became clearer. The class emerged as 
radically different from the party. Creation of the economic 
milieu, it cannot, according to the error of traditional 
conceptions, be transported from its natural frameworks to the 
artificial frameworks of the political grouping. The trade unions, 
the labor exchanges, the trade union federations, etc., are the 
proper organs of the proletariat, because they unite only workers, 
and they unite them only as workers. The men who constitute, so 
to speak, the material of the class, do not detach themselves here 
from the ground which supports them, but they adhere to it, on 
the contrary, more strongly than ever. In contrast, see how 
parties are formed: they are organs outside the classes, 
composed of elements belonging to the most disparate social 


categories: workers, bourgeois, landlords, merchants, etc. No 
common economic link maintains their cohesion, which rests 
only on the fragile basis of an ideology without material support. 

The socialists had therefore made a mistake by assimilating 
the class struggle to the party struggle and by identifying the 
political action of the proletariat with electoral and 
parliamentary action. The illusion could have lasted as long as 
the producers had not become aware of themselves. But once 
they realized that the socialist party was as foreign to the world 
of labor as the state is to society, that it constituted a mechanism 
external to social reality, that it formed an artificial 
superstructure unrelated to Basically, from that day on, the 
political struggle of the working class was to take on its true 
meaning from a collective struggle waged by the proper organs of 
the proletariat. 

As a result, the trade union movement passed from the 
background, where it had been exiled, to the forefront of 
workers' politics, and the socialist party descended to the natural 
place which suits its democratic role. I do not want to insist here 
on what this “democratic role” could be but it is not, in any case, 
the one he has played so far. A more or less formal subservience 
to radical governments, a more or less conscious imitation of the 
social policy of the “advanced parties’, an unreserved 
glorification of the electoral process and of the machinery of the 
state, this is obviously what is exactly the opposite of socialism. 
But democracy has two aspects: if, under its positive side, 
without its solidaristic practice and in its political organization, it 
opposes us, we use it from the negative point of view. it is, or 
rather it can be, the regime of permanent criticism: it allows, 
more than previous regimes, opposition to power and the 
defense of individual freedoms. It is on this ground that I will 
qualify as revolutionary democracy, since it is a question of using 
democracy against itself, that the socialist party would find to be 
exercised usefully, in my opinion. 

But that is outside of class struggle and social transformation. 
This work pertains only to workers’ institutions. One cannot 
overemphasize the fact that each class creates for itself its own 


organs of emancipation, through which it opposes its positive 
creations to traditional institutions. The unions are to the 
working class what the communes were to the bourgeoisie. They 
serve as a shelter for producers, not only for the defense of their 
interests, but above all for the elaboration of the new law that 
they will impose on the world. 

What does this mean: a new right? It is the right of labor to 
organize freely. If, in modern society, freedom is a slave, it is 
because labor is a slave. The act of production, which is the 
highest manifestation of the human person, since it affirms its 
creative power, is diverted from its natural destination, which is 
the liberation of the individual, to serve as a framework for all 
easements and all parasitism. and it is only insofar as labor is 
freed that freedom will spread throughout the social body. 

This new principle of free labor in a free society, where does 
it take shape, if not in the trade union grouping? I do not believe 
in the effectiveness of the abstract preaching of socialist 
conceptions and I cannot conceive of ideas spreading in the 
working class environment if they are not the creation of this 
milieu itself. A political party may well try to popularize such or 
such notions that it adopts, but these notions only have 
significance if they are a product of the concrete life of the 
masses. In truth, this ideal of the /iberation of the producer 
through the organization of production could not have become 
the quintessence of workers' socialism if it did not result from the 
revolutionary practice of proletarian organizations. 

It is this implementation of a revolutionary practice that 
characterizes workers' institutions, as opposed to capitalist 
institutions. they constitute a positive organization of freedom 
and a concrete negation of authority in the workshop, in the 
state, in society. 

In the workshop, the unions tend to reduce more and more 
the power of the employers, and to organize the work 
themselves. The whole trade union movement has no other aim 
than to substitute for the discipline imposed by the capitalist, the 
voluntary discipline of the producers, and the whole social 


revolution is contained in this interior transformation of the 
workshop. 

In the state, who holds in check the arbitrariness of power, 
the force of the army, the very principle of government, if not the 
organized labor movement? it is the only power with which state 
imperialism has to seriously reckon; the only agent of real 
disorganization of political absolutism; the main obstacle to the 
suffocating invasion of the administrative machinery. 

In society, where all groups have the invincible tendency to 
reproduce the authoritarian formations of the workshop and the 
State, the revolutionary unions give a living example of an 
organization based on freedom. The extreme flexibility of the 
General Confederation of Labour, its federalism, the absence of 
coercive power are the best proof that one can reconcile the 
spirit of order and the spirit of independence. The free trade 
union member in the trade union, the free trade union in the 
federation, the free federation in the Confederation, here is a 
lesson of things whose effectiveness cannot be lost. 

And this is how syndicalism presents itself as both the real 
incarnation of the class struggle and the practical preparation for 
a regime of freedom. Socialism is made in this way a little every 
day, while waiting for it to be fully realized. It is no longer 
envisaged as a realization that is both remote and instantaneous, 
but rather as a daily creation, whose slow and progressive 
progress can be followed. It will not be the work of the 
miraculous intervention of a deux ex machina, but of the patient 
effort of the masses. Freedom will not suddenly descend from 
the sky, as the armed Minerva came from the brain of Jupiter. Its 
conquest will only be the universalization of a thousand 
conquered freedoms and the death certificate of a thousand 
defunct authorities. 

This, you see, resolves the opposition between practical 
action and revolutionary action, which has been for the socialist 
parties the problem of squaring the circle. Daily action, humble, 
patient and difficult, had hitherto remained struck with discredit: 
traditional socialism considered it sterile, as long as it was 
exercised in the bourgeois atmosphere and did not suddenly 


break. the frameworks of present life. Revolutionary action, on 
the other hand, was relegated to the splendor of the final 
catastrophe into which the capitalist system must sink. Between 
the two there was no compromise: either one or the other. 

The result has been a growing dissociation of practice and 
theory. Minds concerned with reality, weary of waiting for an 
ever-elusive revolution, turned away from a purely abstract 
socialism and devoted themselves to positive tasks. But, without 
guidance and without principle, they were absorbed by the 
capitalist milieu and they lost all socialist meaning. as for the 
others, the defenders of dogma, no matter how desperately they 
affirmed the revolutionary value of their formulas, they were 
powerless to restore life to dead ideas, and, as I recalled above, 
their disoriented practice came merge with the activity of the 
reformists. So that, led to pure democratism by their reformist 
faction and to dogmatic abstraction by their revolutionary 
faction, the socialist parties have found themselves forced into an 
impasse from which they will not emerge, at least by following 
the traditional errors. 

For syndicalism, practice and theory merge, and it is the 
action—no longer the phrase—that is revolutionary. this is 
immediate conduct, not lazy waiting. Men rank by deeds, not 
labels. The revolutionary spirit descends from heaven to earth, it 
becomes flesh, manifests itself through institutions, identifies 
itself with life. The daily act alone takes on a revolutionary value, 
and social transformation, if it ever comes, will only be the 
generalization of this act. 

This is why the idea of the general strike has so naturally 
replaced, in the minds of the working masses, the idea of political 
revolution. The conception of a sudden amplification of this daily 
act that is the strike is normally part of workers' psychology. For 
the producer, it is there that something sensitive, real, which not 
only does not go beyond the familiar framework of his life, but 
which is still his whole life. No need for great theoretical 
speculations for him to know the effect of a general suspension 
of work all of a sudden. He has only, by a spontaneous operation 
of the mind, to multiply the consequences of the particular 


incidents of the everyday struggle, to understand that at a certain 
moment, without any foreign intervention, by the sole power of 
the concerted effort, the social war can reach its maximum 
intensity and the denouement can occur. 

Of this, moreover, the circumstances will be the judge. There 
is no date or plan to assign to the workers' revolt. It doesn't 
matter that this final clash, the possibility of which we see less 
and less in the distance, takes place sooner or later. The 
revolutionary action of each day will not happen less. The 
essential thing is that the transition from capitalist society to 
socialist society be conceived by the working masses as a 
realizable act, which is only the extension and the crowning both 
of a long series of commitments . The whole problem then 
resolves itself into a question of the capacity of the working class, 
which events alone will allow us to assess. What a contrast with 
the idea of political revolution! Here, everything comes down to 
the conquest of the state by a new governmental personnel; 
everything happens outside work, the workshop, the workers' 
group; and the proletariat is only an extra in the drama that 
others are playing for it. 

And you now understand why syndicalism claims to be free 
from any utopia and laughs at the prophetic mania of the socialist 
parties to announce, every day before for every tomorrow, the 
social revolution. it leaves to the childish optimism of the 
conquerors of the state the task of drawing up detailed plans, 
minute descriptions, and of formulating, to use a well-known 
word, the cooking recipes for the pots of future society. For 
syndicalism, concern for the present and concern for the future 
merge and it is the same practical action which engenders them 
simultaneously. It is therefore enough for him to combine the 
spirit of struggle and the positive spirit to be able to calmly place 
his destinies in the care of history. 

As well, as you can see, there is nothing in syndicalism which 
recalls the dogmatism of orthodox socialism. The latter has 
summed up his wisdom in a few abstract, immutable and 
definitive formulas, which he intends, willingly or by force, to 
impose on life. This is why he so strongly despises working-class 


revolutionary practice, which has the impudence to mock the 
learned lessons of its most pedantic doctors. For syndicalism, 
everything resides, on the contrary, in the spontaneous and 
always new creations of life, in the perpetual renewal of ideas, 
which cannot freeze into dogmas, as long as they are not 
detached from their stem. We are no longer in the presence of a 
body of intellectuals, of a socialist clergy, responsible for thinking 
for the working class; but it is the working class itself which, 
through its experience, constantly discovers new horizons, 
unforeseen perspectives, unsuspected methods, in a word, new 
sources of rejuvenation. 


IMI 

I admit, moreover, that even if the dreams of the future of 
syndicalist socialism are never realized — and none of us have 
the secret of history — it would be enough for me, to give it my 
full support, to note that it is, as I speak, the essential agent of 
civilization in the world. 

It is he who brings economic progress, by throwing 
capitalism into the paths of the highest possible perfection. The 
more pressing the demands of the working class, the bolder its 
injunctions become, and the more the technical development 
accelerates and intensifies. The conquests of the proletariat do 
not support a routine industry, lingering on the old methods, 
without initiative or audacity. But they are the spur that 
stimulates, that prevents stopping, that always pushes forward. 
Happy capitalism which finds before it a combative and 
demanding proletariat! he will never know sleep, stagnation or 
marasmus. Because of him we can say that he will always hear, as 
in the classic prosopopeia, a voice which cries to him: March! 
Walking ! 

Now if it is true that the material progress of the world is 
linked to the most intensive production, the role of the 
revolutionary proletariat takes on an even higher significance. It 
has therefore been proven that it is not only its own interests that 
are harmed by a fearful working class, expecting nothing but the 
goodwill of its masters or the tutelary intervention of the State, 


but also the general interests of the society. no, it is not the 
debilitating atmosphere of social peace, but the salubrious air of 
the class struggle, which can excite the ardor of the masters of 
production. And there is not a socialist who can contradict it, if 
really, as socialism wants, capitalism can only be swept away by 
an overflow of the productive forces. 

But the trade union movement is even more an agent of 
moral progress than of economic progress. In a mode where the 
taste for freedom is lost, in a time that no longer has a sense of 
dignity, it appeals to the living forces of the human person and 
gives a permanent example of courage and energy. It is in this 
sense that he educates society. It is like an ardent hearth whose 
heat radiates throughout the social body. What a prodigy to have 
restored the principle of collective initiative, of social grouping, 
as opposed to the depressing practices of state intervention! 
think that even the men most fashioned for authority, for 
servitude, civil servants, all those who depend on administration 
and politics, have sketched the gesture of revolt and affirmed the 
sovereignty of free labor! Truly, in the breath of proletarian 
action, something has changed, and where yesterday there were 
only enslaved beings, men are beginning to rise. 

All socialism is there. What do vain prophecies matter, if 
socialist ideas act and live before our eyes, if through them a little 
more revolt germinates in the heart of the masses, if freedom 
awakens, if the human personality frees itself! 


THE CHARATERS OF FRENCH SYNDICALISM 
By VICTOR GRIFFUELHES 


Citizens, 

It is an indisputable fact that French syndicalism has become 
a power recognized by everyone. A meeting like tonight's is 
further proof of that. Our friend Labriola told us how much 
Italian syndicalism is inspired by our methods and our ideas, and 
our friend Michels explained to us how socialism in Germany 
could only be reborn by using the experience of the French trade 
union movement. There is a striking phenomenon here. And, to 
close this meeting, I would like to research with you why our 
action has thus captured the attention of our comrades abroad 
and what are the essential characteristics of French syndicalism. 

To answer this question, I could not do better than to 
compare our action with that of the German workers, of whom 
Michels has just spoken to us. By thus opposing the French 
working class to the German working class, we will oppose the 
two most typical incarnations of syndicalism and political 
socialism. What emerges most clearly is the existing opposition 
between trade union action in France and trade union action in 
Germany. In Germany, there is a mass of union members; in 
France, there is a syzdicalism, a theory which sums up and 
contains all workers' action. 

Michels has shown us that the German workers are afraid of 
compromising by too audacious a policy the vast but fragile 
edifice of their socialist and trade union organization. He 
exposed to us their distrust of any risky action and their 
immoderate love of moderation. That's right. The German 
worker is afraid and he fears. He is afraid to venture, to risk, to 
engage in struggle. He fears all the forces of order, authority, 
hierarchy. He has the timorous respect of his masters. 

I remember two significant facts, which I knew during the 
trip I made to Berlin, when, in the presence of the rumors of war, 
provoked by the Moroccan question, I was going to propose, on 
behalf of the French trade unions, concerted action to German 
trade unions. As I was visiting an exhibition of work at home, 


which was taking place at the moment, my attention was drawn 
to a superb cushion which was spread out behind a display case 
and on which shone a beautiful inscription in gold. I asked what 
that meant. I was told that these were the words: Long live the 
Emperor! I could not help expressing my amazement. The 
German comrades who accompanied me answered me while this 
cushion was exhibited by the Christian trade unions. I could only 
observe: But you are therefore marching with the Christian trade 
unions?... —Another fact, no less characteristic, is the following: 
of the building who attended, and who are nevertheless among 
the most revolutionary in Berlin, could not prevent themselves, 
at the end, from rising and pushing with the others, the 
sacrosanct cry of: Long live the Emperor! .. These, if I am not 
mistaken, are acts which would be difficult to obtain from French 
workers. But the German worker does not know what it is that 
free and rebellious spirit which is our distinguishing mark, and he 
is always restrained by fear and apprehension. His heaviness of 
spirit makes his action heavy, slow to exert. 

See, on the other hand, what is happening in France. What 
characterizes the worker with us is that he is audacious and 
independent. Nothing frightens her. He is above all authority, all 
respect, all hierarchy. When faced with an order from power, 
while the first movement of the German worker is to obey, the 
first movement of the French worker is to revolt. He resists and 
protests; he criticizes and rebels. And he takes action, 
immediately. He does not ask himself, before acting, whether the 
law allows him to act or not. He acts and that's all. This is the 
profound meaning of direct action, which signifies the personal 
action of the workers, exercised outside of any legal 
consideration, and any authorization from above. How far the 
German worker is from this casualness! Every act is, with him, 
long premeditated, maturely thought out. He weighs the pros and 
cons, sees whether it is permitted or forbidden, turns and returns, 
so much so that he ends up not acting at all and remaining, with 
no possibility of getting out of it, in the vicious circle in which he 
locks himself in. 


And really, if we examine the requirements of the action, we 
see all the superiority of French decision and initiative over 
German prudence and inertia. If you think too much, you never 
do anything. We must move forward, let ourselves be carried by 
our own natural impulse, trust only ourselves, and tell ourselves 
that it is not up to us to adapt to legality, but to legality adapt to 
our will. The objections of learned and wise intellectuals to 
spontaneous and creative action leave us cold. Really, given the 
complications of modern life, as everything hangs together and 
depends on one another, we would never stop scrutinizing each 
of our slightest actions before committing them. And, moreover, 
we will never be able to foresee everything, if we begin to want 
to weigh and re-weigh everything! This is the originality of 
French syndicalism, which knows only action. He does not allow 
himself to be paralyzed by fear and dread. But he attacks, he goes 
with bold strokes, takes his enemies by surprise and ends up 
triumphing. 

It is this determined attitude, this incessant audacity, this 
untiring energy which has earned us, at this hour, the blows of 
power. The most democratic government we have had hunts us 
down without respite and threatens us with all kinds of 
persecution. I regret it for M. Clemenceau, but he will be wasting 
his time. All these pursuits, all these persecutions, will only 
strengthen us, lead us more to the struggle, and will make us 
more formidable to those who believe they are attacking us! 


APPENDIX 
SYNDICALISM AND ANARCHSIM 


Until recently, the irreducible differences between 
syndicalism and traditional anarchism had not been brought to 
light. It is no longer the same today. The anarchist organs have 
come out of their reserve with regard to the new movement and 
they no longer spare it attacks. 

I do not intend to discuss here at length the relationship 
between syndicalism and anarchism. But I want to make available 
to the reader some documents that will enable him to form an 
opinion. 

I will go no further back than the conference where the 
speeches we have just read were delivered. Shortly afterwards, in 
fact, Temps Nouveaux of April 13, 1907 published an article by M. 
Pierrot in which we were strongly taken to task. The author made 
a point of proving that syndicalism and anarchism had to be 
identical and that, not being anarchists, we could not be 
syndicalists. 

In response to this assertion, I sent a corrective letter to 
Temps Nouveaux, the main passage of which is as follows: 

I certainly do not have the right to engage in a theoretical 
discussion in Temps Nouveaux. But I cannot allow it to be said 
that it was I who invented for the needs of my cause: 1° that the 
revolutionary syndicalist workers' movement only really dates 
from 1900-1901; 2nd, that syndicalism is different from 
anarchism. 

These two assertions are not mine: they come from the most 
authoritative syndicalists and anarchists. The facts that follow 
prove it. 


I. — And first of all the origins of syndicalism. - Here is 
how the secretary of the C.G.T., Griffuelhes, traced the historic 
formation of syndicalism to the Congress of Amiens (Report, p. 
167): 

Coupat said that before 1900, the CGT had not been open to 
criticism. Yes, because it did not exist. He added that Millerand's 


entry into the ministry gave birth to this mindset. Let's remember 
some little-known facts: 

No sooner had Millerand been minister than a declaration 
appeared signed by Keufer, Baume, Moreau, following their 
names with their quality of organization secretary, etc., approving 
his action. Wasn't such a statement a political act? And what 
could be the result? Then, at the Union des Syndicats de la Seine, 
they came to offer a banquet to Millerand. Wasn't this still a well- 
defined political act? Alone, I opposed it. Maneuvers were then 
being made to introduce the influence of the government into 
the Labor Exchange—and it was in reaction to this tendency that 
the rise of the CGT came about. 

The day after Chalon, the members of the Commission de la 
Bourse du Travail received, for themselves and their families, an 
invitation to an evening from the Minister of Commerce; two 
days later, another invitation—from Gallifet, that one! — fora 
carousel. 

What did we want? Domesticate us! We were two to protest 
and propaganda against. We unveiled these maneuvers and, little 
by little, we ended up making the comrades see clearly. 

The explosion of vitality of the C.G.T. results from these 
events. There was a coalition of anarchists, Guesdists, Blanquists, 
Allemanists and various elements to isolate the unions from 
power. This coalition has been maintained, it has been the life of 
the Confederation. 

I didn't say anything else. - First point. 


II. — Second point: The facts which enabled me to qualify 
syndicalism as a new movement are the very facts which show 
that it is different from the pre-syndicalism of 1894 to 1900 and 
from anarchism. 

Here they are : 

1° The trade union movement, very weak moreover, which 
constituted pre-syndicalism, was (at the same time) allemanist, 
strike-generalist and anti-parliamentary anarchist. However, 
syndicalism is not allemanist, both from the point of view of the 
general union and of the notion of political party, and the extra- 


parliamentarism of the C.G.T. is not identical with the anti- 
parliamentarianism of anarchism. Moreover, the trade unions 
collaborated, in 1899, with the government, with the Triumph of 
the Republic: would they do it today? 

2° The work of Pelloutier, whose greatness Sorel has often 
recalled, ended in a contradiction, by basing the trade union 
institutions on subsidies from the public authorities... Syndicalism 
is anti-subsidy; 

3° The propaganda of Father Peinard—who often 
highlighted the revolutionary value of the union—was mainly 
antivotard. Pouget's current unionist activity indicates to what 
extent the new movement is preoccupied with abstentionist 
agitation; 

4. The 1898 pamphlet of the Group of Internationalist 
Revolutionary Socialist Students invites anarchists to "enter" the 
unions, - because the unions offer excellent places for anarchist 
propaganda. (Pages, 16, 18, 21, 23 , 25, 30.) — The P.O.F. also said 
that the unions were a fertile ground for Guesdist propaganda. 

5° This pseudo-syndicalist pamphlet was moreover blamed 
by the anarchists. Kropotkin, after having read it, refused to write 
the preface to it. He gave his reasons in a letter that Pierrot 
cannot refuse to publish... It will be the best way for him to 
confuse me. 

So much for pre-syndicalism. 


III. — As for the syndicalists, has Pierrot forgotten how 
they asserted their independence from anarchism: I'll remind 
him of it. 

1° The Congress of Amiens signified that “the confederated 
organizations do not have, as trade union groups, to concern 
themselves with parties and sects, which, outside and alongside, 
can pursue social transformation in complete freedom. Pierrot 
knows that this is aimed at the socialist party and the anarchist 
movement at the same time; 

2° At this same congress of Amiens, where so many times was 
pronounced the formula: syzdicalism is sufficient unto itself, one 


of the secretaries of the "Federal Union of Metallurgy", Latapie, 
expressed himself Thus : 

We talked too much as if there were only socialists and 
anarchists here. We forgot that there are mostly syndicalists! 
Syndicalism is a new social theory... Syndicalism is not only a 
daily reforming action; the very repercussions of trade union 
action point to the need for action for complete social 
transformation. We are thus necessarily involved in politics, not 
electoral politics, but politics in the broad sense of the word... 
The congressmen must decide on it, they must say that this 
doctrine is independent and of socialism. and anarchism. 

3° Again in this discussion of Amiens, Broutchoux, having 
wanted to assimilate syndicalism to anarchism, was disapproved 
of by his syndicate; 

4° Finally, Pierrot is aware that the syndicalists of the C.G.T., 
approached to attend the next anarchist congress in Amsterdam 
in an individual capacity, have declined the invitation. 


IV. — For their part, the anarchists insist on distinguishing 
themselves from the syndicalists. 

1° The principal among them advocate the reconstitution of 
anarchist groups, dissolved by syndicalism, because they find that 
trade union action is too limited by its nature; 

2° Anti-patriotism, which is an integral part of syndicalism, is 
blamed by Kropotkin (see his letter on this subject, published at 
the time by Les Temps Nouveaux) and by other anarchists with a 
patriotic past or leanings; 

3° Finally, the Temps Nouveaux themselves (issue of 
December 15, 1906) respond to Pierrot. It is a syndicalist 
anarchist, Charles Benoit, delegate to the Federal Committee of 
the Section des Bourses, who writes: 

Isn't it obvious that syndicalism cannot be everything, and 
that anarchists can and must act outside of it, after having acted 
within it?... If currently, in France, anarchist communism seems 
stagnant, that is due, I believe, to the fact that too many 
comrades confine their action to unionism; /ets be something 
other than union activists. 


(1) International conference, held in Paris, at the Société de Géographie, on April 3, 
1907, with the assistance of Victor Griffuelhes, chairman of the meeting, and Arturo 
Labriola, Robert Michels, Boris Kritchewsky and Hubert Lagardelle. 


(2) This lecture was translated from Italian into French on the author's manuscript, by 
Edouard Berth. 


